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of Best's narrative, a feeling that he was telling of
heroic days for us who were to come after.^
Once clear of Harwich and the everlasting nagging
of the Council, with a full company and stout ships
under them, they raised the Orkneys in a week, and ,
anchored to fill the water-casks. Gentlemen adven-
turers from the Aid went ashore "to give the natives a
treat," as sailors say, and were astonished to find the
islanders had run off to hide. The lieutenant in charge
went forward alone and discovered that he and his
friends were supposed to be pirates. This account, of
course, came to Martin's ears on board and no doubt
he listened to it in an enigmatic silence. Best was evi-
dently feeling his way toward the modern Scotch story,
for he says that the natives were miserably poor in
goods and craved old wearing apparel, shoes, and so
forth "before money, for their vituals, yet are they not
ignorant of the value of our coin."
A pleasant and perhaps satirical commentary upon
this nature-note is Best's further remark, uAnd here
our gold-finers found a mine of silver."
What Frobisher thought of his gold-finers and their
silver mine is best revealed by the fact that he weighed
anchor next morning, and sailing out of St. Magnus
Sound, set his course for his newly discovered straits.
On this voyage, to confound the spies who were prob-
ably on board and to render the log useless to strange
navigators on his return, Frobisher set down his dis-
tances, and sometimes his "height," as he called his
latitude, in cipher. It shows the vagueness of Eliza-
bethan charts when we find that even the distance from
Blackwall to Kirkwall was kept a secret by Best.
And then, says he, they "had a merry wind" and kept
west-northwest for two days, when it ceased to be merry
and became contrary, so that they tacked and "lay in
traverse on the seas, making good, as near as we could,